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the old passing into the new, and can be understood only as the 
old and the new are understood. The criterion of Kant is just this 
turning point ; it is the transition of the old abstract thought, the 
old meaningless conception of experience, into the new concrete 
thought, the ever growing, ever rich experience. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

TBANBLATED CBOM BKGKL'S " FHILOBOPHIE DIB BELIGION," 'BY F. LOUIS 80LDAK. 

I have deemed it necessary to make religion in itself the object 
of philosophical contemplation, and to contribute this inquiry as 
a special part to the system of philosophy. In order to introduce 
the subject I shall precede it by an exposition of (A) the diremp- 
tion of [or antithesis in] consciousness, which awakens that desire 
whose satisfaction is the task of our science [of religion] ; and I 
shall describe the relation in which this science stands to phi- 
losophy and religion in general, and also to the principles of reli- 
gious consciousness in our own time. Then, after touching upon 
(B) some preliminary questions which result from these relations 
of the science, I shall, finally, give (C) a classification of the latter. 

We must make clear to ourselves, in the first place, what the 
object is which presents itself to us in the philosophy of religion, 
and what our conception of religion is. We know that religion 
removes us from the limits of time, and that it forms for our con- 
sciousness a realm where all the enigmatical problems of the world 
appear solved, where all contradictions found by musing, ponder- 
ing thought appear cleared, and all pangs of feeling stilled ; it 
it is the realm of eternal truth, rest, and peace. Generally speak- 
ing, man is man on account of thought, of concrete thought, or, 
more particularly, on account of being spirit ; from man as spirit 
proceed the manifold forms of the sciences and arts, the interests 
of his political life, the relations connected with his Freedom and 
Will. But all these manifold forms, the whole warp and woof of 
human relations, activities, joys, everything that man values and 
esteems, and wherein he seeks his happiness, his glory, and his 
pride,— all find in the end their centre in religion, in the thought, 
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consciousness, and feeling of God. God is therefore the begin- 
ning of everything, and the end of everything. From this point 
whatever exists emanates, and it returns into it. He is the cen- 
cre which animates and inspires everything, and which, while 
sustaining all these forms in their existence fills them with life. 
By means of religion man places himself in relation to this centre, 
in which all his other relations converge, and he elevates himself 
thereby to the highest level of consciousness, namely, to the realm 
which is free from relation to [and dependence on] other things, 
which is absolutely self-sufficient, unconditioned, free, and which 
is its own end and aim. 

Religion, being the occupation with this final end and aim, is 
therefore absolutely free, and has its aim in itself. To this final 
aim all other aims lead back, and, although otherwise independ- 
ent, they vanish before it. No other aims can maintain them- 
selves in contrast to this final aim ; in it alone they find their 
realization. When the spirit has attained the realm [of religious 
thought] where it occupies itself with this aim and end, it becomes 
treed and unburdened from all that is finite, and obtains its final 
satisfaction and liberation. For here spirit is no longer related 
to something other than itself, to something limited, but to the 
unlimited and infinite, which is an infinite relation, a relation of 
Freedom, and no longer one of dependence. Here the spirit's 
consciousness is absolutely free, and is true consciousness indeed, 
for it is consciousness of absolute truth. This relation of freedom, 
on the side of feeling, is the joy which we call beatitude; on the 
side of activity its sole office is to manifest the honor and to reveal 
the glory of God, so that man in this relation is no longer chiefly 
concerned in himself, in his interests, his vanity, but rather in the 
absolute end and aim. All the nations know that it is in their 
religious consciousness that they possess truth, and they have al- 
ways looked upon religion as their pride and worth, and as the 
" Sunday " [or Sabbath] of their lives. Whatever causes us doubt 
and anxiety, all our sorrows and cares, all the narrow interests of 
finite existence, we leave behind us upon the sands of time, and 
as, when we are standing upon the highest point of a mountain, 
removed from the narrowness of terrestrial sights, we may view 
quietly all the limits of the landscape, and the world, so man, 
lifted above this rigid reality, looks upon it as a semblance, an 
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image only, which this region of purity mirrors, and its shades, 
contrasts, and lights are softened into eternal rest by the ray of the 
spiritual 6un. In these regions flow the streams of oblivion, out of 
which Psyche drinks, into which she sinks all pain. Here the 
dark shades of life are softened into the image of a dream, and are 
transfigured into the darker outline within which the splendor of 
the eternal appears. 

This image of the absolute may offer to religious devotion either 
a more or less present animation, assurance, and enjoyment, or it 
may be represented as something to be longed and hoped for, as 
something appertaining to the distant and to the beyond; but it 
remains a certainty in every case, and, since it is a divine object, 
it illumines the times with its rays and engenders the consciousness 
that truth is strong and will prevail, although sorrows may tor- 
ment the soul in the realm of time. Faith recognizes the divine 
as the truth and substance of existing things, and this content of 
devotion is the animating principle of the present world ; it makes 
its activity felt in the life of the individual and rules him in his 
will and deeds. This is the general view of religion, religious 
sentiment, consciousness, or whatever we may call it. It is the ob- 
ject of these lectures to contemplate, examine, and understand its 
nature. 

As regards our aim, we must understand distinctly that it is not 
the task of philosophy to plant religion in a person's mind, for it 
is supposed that it is found in everybody [to whom these lectures 
are addressed]. It is not proposed to put something substan- 
tially new into man ; this would be just as foolish as to attempt 
to put mind into a dog by making him chew a book. He whose 
heart has not outgrown the world of the finite, he who in the 
longing for the eternal and in feeling anticipation of it has not at- 
tained his own elevation, he who has never looked into the pure 
ether of the soul, does not possess within himself the material 
whose contemplation and cognition is our present task. 

It may, nevertheless, happen to be the case that religion is en- 
gendered in the mind by philosophical cognition, but such is not 
a necessary consequence ; it is not the intention of philosophy to 
edify, nor is it required from it as a test that it should engender 
religion in this or that person. It is undoubtedly the purpose of 
philosophy to [demonstrate and] develop the necessity of religion in 
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and for itself, and to conceive that the spirit must proceed from all 
other modes of its own volition, conception, and feeling to this 
absolute mode ; but therein philosophy completes the same pro- 
cess which is the universal fate of spirit ; but this is quite different 
from elevating an individual being to that height. The caprice, 
perversity and indifference of the individuals may interfere with 
the necessity of universal spiritual nature, may depart from it and 
attempt to establish a peculiar stand-point of their own and to 
maintain themselves upon it. This possibility of stepping indo- 
lently upon the stand-point of untruth, or, of remaining upon it 
knowingly and willingly, arises from the freedom of the individ- 
ual, while planets, plants, animals, by the necessities of their na- 
tures, cannot deviate from their truth, and they become what they 
shall be and must be. But in human liberty is and shall be are 
different things ; it contains the element of caprice ; it has the 
power of separating itself from its necessity, from its own law, and 
of working against its own destination. Therefore, even if cogni- 
tion should see the necessity of the religious stand-point, even if 
volition should learn from reality the futility of its separation from 
it, all this might not prevent a person from persisting in his obsti- 
nacy, and he might still turn away from his necessity and truth. 

The saying that " such or such a person possesses a cognition of 
God and yet keeps away from religion, and has not become reli- 
gious," has been used in the customary shallow manner as an argu- 
ment against [philosophical] cognition. It has never been asserted 
that cognition will lead or ought to lead to religion, but rather 
that it should cognize that religion which is already in the mind ; 
it is not the task of [philosophical] cognition to dispense religion 
to this or that person, or to bring about a religious reform in the 
single, empirical individual, if he does not possess any religion in 
himself already, or does not want to possess any. 

But in reality there is no man so corrupt, so lost, so bad— and 
we cannot look upon anybody as being so miserable — *h*+ he has 
absolutely nothing pertaining to religion in hid soul ; he will be 
found to have at least some fear of it, some longing for or hatred 
of it ; even if the latter should be true, his soul has been engaged 
with religion and is entangled in its threads. Hince he is a human 
being, religion is essential to him, and not an alien sensation. But 
much depends here on the relation in which religion stands to a 
1 2 * XVIII— 12 
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man's general views of the world and of life ; to them philosophic 
cognition and its influence principally relate. In this relation 
lies the source of the diremption and separation from the original 
impulse of spirit in the direction of religion ; out of this relation 
have grown the most manifold forms of consciousness ; the most 
various relations between these forms and the interest of religion 
have sprung from it. Before the philosophy of religion can gather 
itself into its own concept, it is compelled to work its way through 
the whole labyrinth of those interests of the times which have at 
present concentrated themselves in the wide sphere of religion. 
At first the movement of the principles of the time proceeds out- 
side of philosophical cognition ; but their own movement brings 
them into contact and conflict with and antithesis to philosophy, 
and this antithesis and its solution we shall have to consider after 
having examined the first antithesis which as yet lies outside of 
philosophy, and after tracing the confirmation of its development 
to the point where it draws toward itself philosophical cognition.' 

A. 

Philosophy of Keligion as belated to its Presuppositions 
and to the Principles op the Times. 

1. The Separation (Entzweiung) of Religion from Free, World- 
ly Consciousness. 

a. The relation which religion has in itself, in its immediate- 
ness to the other consciousness of man, contains the germs of di- 
remption, since both sides are in the process of separation. Even 
in their naive relation they constitute two different occupations, 
two realms of consciousness, between which transitions take place 
alternately. Thus man in his actual, worldly pursuits has the 
days of the week to busy himself with his worldly aftairs, and with 
providing the necessities of life ; and then he has his Sunday when 
he lays all these aside, when he concentrates his thoughts on him- 
self, and, freed from the absorbing influence of finite pursuits, lives 
for himself and the higher elements which he has within, and 
which is his true being. In this separation of the two sides there 
enters, however, at once a double modification. 

a. Let us first look at the religion of a pious man, that is to say, 
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hi one who truly deierves this name. Belief or faith is here as yet 
artless and name, it it not mingled with reflection, and is without 
antithesis. Belief in God in its simplest form is one thing, but it 
is quite a different matter when, as the result of reflection, and 
with the consciousness that there is something opposed to this be- 
lief, we say, I bcliera in God ; in the latter there appears already 
the need of justification, of argument, of polemics. The other re- 
ligion, that of the unsophisticated, pious man, is not treated by him 
as a special matter, distinct by itself, which has nothing in com- 
mon with his general life and existence, but it penetrates with its 
breath and flavor all his feelings and actions ; his consciousness 
relates every aim and object of his worldly life to God, as its 
infinite and last source. Every phase of his finite existence and 
course, his sorrows and joys, he raises above his narrow sphere, 
and produces in this elevation the idea and feeling of his eternal 
essence. All the rest of his life forms modes of confidence, of 
ethical conduct, of obedience, of habit ; he is what circumstances 
and nature have made him, and he takes his life, his conditions, 
and his rights, as he has received everything, as an uncompre- 
hended fate : " Such is it ! " Or, in relation to God, he may take 
gratefully, as a gift of free grace, what is his, and in turn is ready 
to offer it to Him as a free sacrifice. His other consciousness is 
thus freely and naturally subjected to this higher realm. 

y8. On the side of the world, the difference appearing in this re- 
lation develops into a contrast. It might seem as if the develop- 
ment of this side involved no detriment to religion, and as if en- 
croachment were avoided, since, according to the expressed profes- 
sion, religion is acknowledged to be supreme. 

In fact, however, it is otherwise, and from the side of the world 
vitiation and diremption creep into religion. The development of 
this difference may be designated in general as the rise of the Un- 
derstanding and of human interests. As the Understanding 
awakens in the life of mankind, and in science, and as reflection 
becomes independent, the human Will sets up absolute aims, as, 
for instance, legal institutions and the state, both of which are to 
have existence in and for themselves. The inquiring mind cog- 
nizes the laws, the qualities, the order and characteristics of nat- 
ural things and of the activities and creations of spirit This ex- 
perience and knowledge, as well as the willing of these aims and 
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their realization, are the work of man, of his understanding and 
volition. In all of them he sees his property his own. Although 
his starting-point is that which is, that which he finds in exist- 
ence already, he is no longer one who' merely possesses the at- 
tribute of knowing, one who enjoys rights which he has not 
created himself. What he has wrought through his intelligence 
and will out of the materials found, is his own, his work, and he 
has the consciousness that he has produced it. These productions 
therefore, constitute his honor and his pride, and they constitute a 
vast and infinite wealth; his world of knowledge, of judgment, of 
external' possessions, of rights and deeds. 

Thus spirit forms within itself this contrast — as yet naively, 
without knowing it at the beginning. But it soon becomes a con- 
scious one ; for spirit now moves between its two sides, whose con- 
trasts have developed into reality. One side is that wherein it 
knows itself as its own, wherein it is in the midst of its own aims 
and interests, and where it determines itself free and independent- 
ly from within. The other side is that in which spirit recognizes 
a higher power and absolute duties — duties without corresponding 
rights — and where whatever he receives for the fulfillment of his 
duties remains a gift of grace. In the former, the self-dependence 
of spirit is the basis. In the latter it possesses the attributes of 
humility and dependence, and its religion differs from the religion 
of independence in the circumstance that spirit confines cognition 
or science to the worldly side, and assigns the sphere of religion to 
feeling and faith. 

y. But conditionality is involved even in the side of self-depend- 
ence, and Cognition and Will must experience it. Man will at any 
rate demand his right ; whether it will be conceded, does not depend 
on him, and in this respect therefore he depends on something else. 
In matters of cognition he proceeds from the conditions and the 
order of nature as a starting-point ; these data are given to him. 
The content of his science and knowledge is matter extraneous to 
him. Thus the two sides, that of self-dependence and of condi 
tionality, enter into a relationship to each other, and this relation 
leads man to the confession that everything is made by God, 
not only the things which constitute the content of his knowl- 
edge, of which he takes possession, which he uses as a means 
for his ends, but also he himself and the spirit and the intel- 
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lectual faculties, which, as he says, he employs to attain to that 
cognition. 

But this concession is dead and cold, because in it that concep- 
tion and knowledge are wanting which constitute the life of con- 
sciousness, and in which the latter is by itself and is self-con- 
sciousness. Whatever is limited [aUes hestimmW] belongs to the 
sphere of cognition and of human, self-created aims and inter- 
ests, and in these there is nothing but the activity of self-con- 
sciousness. This concession is therefore void, because it stops 
with what is abstractly universal, namely, [with the assertion] that 
everything is a work of God ; with the most diverse things (the 
course of the stars and its laws, ant, man) this relation does not 
advance beyond one and the same thing, namely, that God has 
made it. Since this religious relation of the several objects is 
always expressed in the same monotonous statement, it would be- 
come wearisome if it were to be repeated in every individual case. 
The whole matter is therefore considered settled with the one ad- 
mission that God has made all things ; the. religious side is thus 
satisfied once for all, and in the development of cognition, and the 
pursuit of interest and aims, no further thought is given to it. It 
looks almost as if that admission were only made to get rid of the 
matter, or, as it were to be safe from attacks from without as 
far as this point is concerned ; in short, one may be in earnest or 
not in earnest with this assertion. 

Piety, whatever it may undertake or experience, never tires of 
lifting its glance to God, although it does this every hour of the 
day in the same way. And yet, as long as piety means [simply] 
pious feeling, it is still in [the phase of] singularity. It is in every 
moment that which it is [without reserve, undivided], entire, be- 
cause it is without reflection and comparing [relation-seeing] con- 
sciousness. Here [on the other stand-point], however, where cog- 
nition and self-determination are the rule, this comparison and 
the consciousness of this uniform sameness are essential, and a uni- 
versal proposition is here asserted once for all. On one side the 
understanding holds sway, and on the other it has the religions 
feeling of dependence. 

b. Nor does piety escape the fate of diremption. Diremption ex- 
ists in it potentially in the fact already that its real content is but 
a manifold and contingent one. The two relations, that of piety 
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and of the comparing understanding, no matter how much they 
seem to differ, have this in common, that God's relation to the 
other side of consciousness is indefinite and general. The second 
of these relations finds direct expression in the quoted saying: 
" God has created all things." 

a. The mode of contemplation which is peculiar to piety and 
through which it lends greater explicitness to its reflection, is that 
it looks upon circumstances and institutions [as if they were to 
subserve some aim or end, that is to say] in the light of a teleologi- 
cal relation, and that it considers all the events of the individual 
life, as well as the great events of history, as proceeding from di- 
vine purposes, or as tending and turning towards them. This 
view no longer confines itself to an acknowledgment of a general 
divine relation, but it makes the latter become a definite relation. 
[Through this] a more explicit content appears, the most diverse 
matters are placed in relation to each other, and God is then 
looked upon as the efficient cause of these relations. The animals 
and their surroundings are thus or thus constituted in order to 
find their food, to nourish their offspring, to be protected against 
injury, to resist the winter, to be able to defend themselves against 
their enemies. It is discovered how in human life, through what 
appears accident or chance —such as some misfortune — man is led 
to happiness either in a worldly or an eternal sense. In short, the 
doing and the will of God are here contemplated in particular 
actions, natural phenomena, events and the like. 

But this content itself, these aims, this finite content, are con- 
tingent, are projected for the moment, and lose themselves in 
inconsistency at once. If, for instance, God's wisdom in regard 
to nature is admired in the weapons which the animals have, 
either to gain their food or to defend themselves against their 
enemies, experience will show at once that these weapons are 
of no avail, and that the creatures, considered as aims in them- 
selves [as existing for their own sake], are used by others as 
means. 

It is owing to progressive knowledge that this external teleo- 
logical view has been reduced and superseded. For higher knowl 
edge demands, in the first place, consistency at least, and dis- 
covers that those aims and ends which were considered divine 
purposes are subordinate and finite ends ; they are things which 
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prove themselves to the same experience and observation to be 
void and erroneous, and not objects of the divine will. 

Were this view adopted, and its inconsistency ignored, this in 
itself would prove it to be indefinite and superficial, because any 
and every content — no matter what its nature — might be put 
into it. For nothing could be found, no portion of the order 
of nature, no event, of which a useful trait in some direction or 
other could not be pointed out. Piety, if this view be taken, 
exists no longer as a naive feeling, but is based on the general 
idea of an aim and end, on the idea of the good ; and it argues by 
subsuming the existing things under this general thought. But 
this argument places piety in the embarrassing position of having 
pointed out to it, in this immediate appearance of natural things 
— no matter how much of purpose and use it has previously 
shown to exist in them — just as many indications of absence of 
purpose and defects. What is beneficial to one is harmful to 
another, and consequently lacks purpose. If the protection of life 
and of the interests connected with existence is furthered in one 
case, it is just as much endangered or destroyed in the other. 
Thus there is a diremption in itself implied in elevating, contrary 
to God's eternal mode of activity, finite things to the dignity of 
essential ends and aims. This inconsistency contradicts the idea 
which we have of God, namely, that He and His mode of action 
are universal and necessary. 

Since piety thus considers the external end and aim, or the ex- 
ternality of the thing, by which the latter is useful for something 
else, the natural determination of the object which has formed the 
starting-point seems to be, that it exists for something else. But 
upon closer examination this appears the object's own relation, its 
nature the immanent nature and necessity of that which is related. 
Thus arises for piety the real transition to the other side, which 
has been designated before as the phase of Selfhood [das Moment 
des Selbstischen]. 

/3. Piety is therefore thrown out of its argument, and, after a 
beginning has once been made with thinking and with the rela- 
tions of thought, thinking must seek and demand above all things 
that which is peculiarly its own [characteristic], namely, consist- 
ency and necessity, and oppose them to that stand-point of con- 
tingency. With this step, the principle of selfhood develops com- 
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pletely. Since the Ego as Thought is simple and universal, it is 
relation in general ; and since I exist for myself, as self-conscious- 
ness, the relations also should exist for myself. To the thoughts 
and ideas which I make my own, I lend the determination which 
I am myself. I am this simple point, and that which exists for 
myself I will cognize in this unity. 

In this respect cognition deals with that which is, and with its 
necessity ; it conceives this necessity in the relations of cause and 
effect, reason and inference, force and manifestation, the universal, 
the genus and the individuals, which belong to the sphere of the 
contingent. Cognition and science thus place the most diverse 
matter in reciprocal relationship ; they deprive it of the contin- 
gency which it owes to its immediateness ; and, considering the 
relations which the exuberance of finite phenomena possesses, they 
grasp the world of finitnde within themselves, and comprehend it 
in a system of the universe. Cognition, therefore, needs for this 
system no presupposition which is extraneous to the same. For 
the knowledge of what an object is, what its essential determina- 
tions are, results from inspection and observation of it. After 
the qualities of objects have been observed, one proceeds to the 
relations in which they stand to other objects, not the contingent, 
but the determinate [and necessary] relations, which point to- 
wards the original thing from which they take their origin. In 
this manner we inquire into the ground and cause of a thing, and 
this inquiry has here the meaning that the special causes are 
sought. It is no longer sufficient to designate God as the cause 
of the lightning, or the downfall of the republican constitution of 
Rome, or of the French Republic; for it is soon discovered that 
such an explanation is altogether general, and does not give the de- 
sired explanation. "When we want to know the cause of a natural 
phenomenon, or of some law as effect or consequence, we want to 
know the cause of just this phenomenon ; we do not ask for the 
cause which would apply to everything, but for the one which 
fits this special case and no other. And, therefore, it must be the 
caose of such special phenomena, and must be an immediate one ; 
it must be sought in the finite, and must be finite itself. This 
mode of cognition can, therefore, not progress beyond what is 
finite, and does not want to go beyond it, because it knows every- 
thing, and can do justice to everything in its finite sphere. [Such 
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a] Science forms a universe of cognition, which for itself does not 
require God, [since] it lies outside of religion, and has no connec- 
tion with it. Cognition enlarges within these limits upon its re- 
lations and connections, and in this it has all the determinate 
material and content on its side, while there is nothing left for the 
other side — the side of the infinite and eternal. 

7. Thus the two sides have completely unfolded themselves in 
their contrast. The feeling mind is, on the side of religion, filled 
with the divine, but it is without freedom, self-consciousness, and 
without consistency in regard to its determinations which have the 
form of contingency. The consistent connection of the determi- 
nations is peculiar to the side of cognition, which, while it is at 
home in what is finite, and moves freely in the logical determina- 
tion of the most diverse connections, is unable to construct any- 
thing better than a system without absolute trustworthiness, with- 
out God. The absolute content, purpose or aim belongs to the 
side of religion, but is found there as something abstractly posi- 
tive only. Cognition has taken possession o.f all the finite content 
and drawn it within its sphere ; the entire determinate content 
has become its share. Yet, even if it should give to the same a 
necessary connection, it cannot lend absolute connection to it. 
Since science has taken possession of cognition, and is the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of the finite, religion has been deprived 
of cognition, and has shrunk into the simple feeling, into a content- 
lacking elevation of the spiritual to the eternal, but it knows noth- 
ing that it could predicate of the eternal ; for whatever would in- 
volve cognition would be a lowering of the eternal to the level 
and connection of the finite. 

When the two sides have thus developed and enter into a recip- 
rocal relationship they are mutually distrustful. Religious feeling 
distrusts the finitude which cognition involves, and charges science 
with vanity and conceit, because in science the subject is self-related 
and self-contained, and because in it the Ego, as the cognizing prin- 
ciple, in its relation to the external, remains for itself. On the other 
side Cognition is distrustful of the Totality to which the Feeling 
confines itself, and in whose unity it sinks all explication and devel- 
opment. Cognition is afraid of losing its freedom if it should yield 
to the demands of the Feeling by acknowledging a truth which it 
does not see clearly and distinctly. And when the religious feel- 
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ing steps forth from its universality, and projects aims and ends for 
itself, and thus makes a transition to determination, Cognition 
can see in this undertaking nought but arbitrary caprice, and it 
would become the play of chance, if it too were to pass into deter- 
minateness in the same way. When developed reflection, there- 
fore, is obliged to betake itself to religion, it finds it unendurable 
there and becomes impatient of all those determinations. 

c. When the development has reached this stage, in which each 
side, at the approach of the other, repels it as its enemy, there arises 
the need of a harmonization through which the infinite may ap- 
pear in the finite, and the finite in the infinite, so that neither shall 
form henceforth a realm by itself. This would result in a concilia- 
tion of the religious, pure feeling with cognition and intelligence. 
In such a conciliation, full satisfaction must be given to the 
highest demands of cognition and of the idea, for these can make 
no concession which would sacrifice .aught of their dignity and 
worth. But neither can the absolute content be allowed to suf- 
fer detraction and to be dragged down into finitude ; when op- 
posed to it, the finite form of cognition must yield. 

In the Christian religion the need of this conciliation must ne- 
cessarily become more apparent than in the other religions, for the 
reason that — 

a. It itself arises out of absolute diremption and begins with the 
pain, in which it severs the natural unity of the spirit and destroys 
the inner peace. In it man appears naturally bad, and therefore 
bears in his deepest soul a negative relation to himself ; the spirit 
being forced back upon itself, finds itself severed from the infinite 
and absolute being. 

/8. Conciliation, the need of which here reaches its culmination, 
becomes apparent to faith in the first place, but not in such a way 
that the latter can remain in its naive state. For spirit which 
turns within towards its immediate naturalness is sinful, and there- 
fore alienated, removed and estranged from truth. When my Ego 
is placed in this state of separation, I am no longer Truth ; the 
latter is in this case given to conception as an independent content, 
and truth is conceived on the basis of authority. 

7. But although I am put thereby into a world of intelligence, 
in which the nature of God, the determinations and modes of His 
actions, are placed within the reach of cognition, and the question 
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of the truth of all this rests on the observation and testimony of 
others, I am nevertheless thrown back upon myself at the same 
time, because thinking, cognition, reason, are processes within my 
own self, and because my freedom is placed before my eyes in the 
existence of sin, and in my reflections, in regard to the same. Cog- 
nition is, therefore, an inherent element of the Christian religion 
itself. 

The Christian religion secures to me the maintenance of my 
freedom, or rather its achievement. In the Christian religion, not 
merely the genus, but the individual, the welfare of the soul, the 
salvation of the individual as such, are the essential ends and aims. 
This subjectivity, this selfhood (not selfishness) is in itself the 
principle of cognition. 

Since the Christian religion stands on the principle of cogni- 
tion, it gives development to its content; for the ideas about the 
general subject are either immediately or in themselves thoughts, 
and as such they must unfold themselves. But since the content 
is on the other side essential to the idea, it is separated from im- 
mediate opinion and perception, and passes through such separa- 
tion. In short, subjectivity looks upon it as an absolute, self-exist- 
ent content. The Christian religion itself arrives at the contrast 
of feeling, of immediate perception and of reflection and cognition. 
It contains within it cognition as an essential element, and has 
caused it to develop itself in its whole consistency, as form, and as 
a world of form, and to present thus a contrast to that [other] form 
which contains that content as a given truth. On this rest the 
discords of our time. 

So far we have considered the growth of the contrasts in that 
form in which they have not yet developed into philosophy in the 
proper sense, or where they are still removed from it. The next 
question is : 1. What is the relation of philosophy to religion in 
general? 2. In what relation does the philosophy of religion 
stand to philosophy ? and, 3. What is the relation of the philo- 
sophical inquiry into religion to positive religion itself ? 

( To be continued.) 



